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THE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE. 
(From the Sketch Book.) 


In the course of an excursion 
through one of the remote countics 
of England, I had struck into one 
of those cross-roads that lead 
throngh the more secluded parts of 
the country, and stopped onc after- 


noon at a village, the situation of 


which was beautifully rural and re- 
tired. There was an air of primi- 
tive simplicity about its inhabitants, 
not to be found in the villages which 
lie on the great coach-roads. I de- 
termined to pass the vight there, 
and having taken an carly dinner, 
strolled out to enjoy the neighbour- 
ing scenery. 

My ramble, as is usually the case 
with travellers, soon led me to the 
church, which stood at a little dis- 
tance from the village. Indeed, it 
was an object of some curiosity, its 
old tower being completely over- 
run with ivy, so that only here and 
there a jutting buttress, an angle of 
grey wall, ora fantastically carved 
ornament, peered through the ver- 
dant covering. It was a lovely 
evening. The early part of the day 
had been dark and showery, but in 
the afternoon it had cleared up; and 
though sullen clouds still hung over 
head, yet there was a broad tract of 
golden sky in the west, from which 
the seiting sun gleamed through 
the dripping Jeaves, and lit up all 
nature jato a melancholy smile ;—it 
seemed like the parting hour of a 
good Christian, smiling on the sins 
and sorrows of the world, and giv- 
ing, in the serenity of his decline, 
an assurance that he will rise again 
in glory. 

I had seated myself on a half- 
sunken tomb-stone, and was mus- 
ing, as one is apt to do at this so- 
ber- -thoughted hour, on past scenes, 
and early friends—on those who 
were distant, and those who were 
dead—and indulging in that kind of 
melancholy fancying, which has in 
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it something sweeter even than 
pleasure. Every now and then the 
stroke of a bell from the neighbour- 
ing tower fellon my ear: its tones 
were in unison with the scene, and, 
instead of jarring, chimed in with 
my feelings; and it was some time 
before I recollected that it must be 
tolling the knell of some new tenant 
of the tomb. 

Presently I saw a funeral train 
moving across the village green: it 
wound slowly along the lane, was 
lost, and reappeared through the 
breaks of the hedges, until it passed 
the place where I was sitting. The 
pall was supported by young girls, 
dressed in white; and another, 
about the age of seventeen, walked 
before, bearing a chaplet of white 
flowers—a token that the deceased 
was a young and unmarried female. 
The corpse was followed by the pa- 
rents. They were a venerable cou- 
ple, of the better order of peasantry. 
The father seemed to repress his 
feelings; but his fixed eye, con- 
tracted brow, and deeply furrowed 
face, shewed the struggle that was 
passing within. His wife hung on 
his arm, and wept aloud with the 
convulsive bursts of a mother’s 
sorrow. 

I followed the funeral into the 
church. The bier was placed in the 
centre aisle, and the chaplet of 
white flowers, with a pair of white 
gloves, were hung over the seat 
which the deceased had occupied. 

Every one knows the soul-subdu- 
ing pathos of the funeral service: 
for who is so fortunate as never to 
have followed some one he has lov- 
ed to the tomb? but when peérform- 
ed over the remains of innocence 
and beauty, thus laid low in the 
bloom of existence, what can be 
more affecting? At that simple, but 
most solemn consignment of the bo- 
dy to the grave—* Earth to earth— 
ashes to ashes—dust to dust!” the 
tears of the youthful companions of 
the deceased flowed unrestrained. 
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The father still seemed to struggle 
with his feelings, and to comfort 
himself with the assurance, that the 
dead are blessed which die in the 
Lord; but the mother only thought 
of her child as a flower of the field, 
cut down and withered in the midst 
of its sweetness: she was like Ra 
chel, “ mourning over her children, 
and would not be coniorted.” 

On returning to the inn, I learnt 
the whole story of the deceased : it 
was a simple one, and such as has 
often been told. She had been the 
beauty and pride of the village. 
Her father had once been an opu- 
lent farmer, but was reduced in cir- 
cumstances. This was an only 
child, and brought up entirely at 
home, in the simplicity of the rural 
life. She had been the pupil of the 


village pastor, the favourite lamb of 


his little flock. The good man 
watched over her education with 
paternal care; it was limited, and 
suitable to the sphere in which she 
was to move—for he only sought to 
make her an ornament to her sta- 
tion in life, not to raise her above 
it. The tenderness and indulgence 
of her parents, and the exemption 
from all ordinary occupations, had 
fostered a natural grace and deli 
cacy of character, that accorded 
with the fragile loveliness of her 
form. She appeared like some ten- 
der plant of the garden blooming 
accidentally amid the hardier na- 
tives of the fields. The superiority 
of her charms was felt and acknowe 
ledged by her companions, but 
without cuvy—for it was surpassed 
by the unassuming gentleness and 
winning kindness of her manners. 
The village was one of those se- 
questered spots which still retain 
some vestiges of old English cus- 
toms. Ic had its rural festivals and 
holiday pastimes, and still kept up 
some faint observance of the once 
popular rites of May. These, indeed, 
had been promoted by its present 
pastor, who was a lover of old cus- 
toms, and one of those simple Chris- 
tians that think their mission ful- 
filled by promoting joy on earth and 
good-will among mankind. Under 
his auspices the May-pole stood 
from year to year in the centre of 





the village green: on May-day it 
was decorated with garlands and 
streamers, and a queen or lady of 
the May was appointed, as in for- 
mer times, to preside at the sports, 
and distribute the prizes and re- 
wards. The picturesque situation 
of the village, and the tancifulness 
of its rustic fetes, would often at- 
tract the notice of casual visitors, 
Among these, on one May-day, was 
a young officer, whose regiment had 
been recently quartered in the 
neighbourhood, He was charmed 
with the native taste that pervaded 
this village pageant—but above all, 
with the dawning loveliness of the 
Queen of May. It was the village 
favourite, who was crowned with 
flowers, and blushing and smiling 
in all the beautiful confusion of 
girlish diilidence and delight. The 
artlessness of rural habits enabled 
him readily to make her acquaint- 
ance: he gradually won his way 
into her intimacy, and paid his 
court to her in that unthinking way 
in which young oflicers are too apt 
trifle with rustic simplicity. 

There was nothing in his ad- 
vances to startle or alarm. He 
never even talked of love: but there 
are modes of making it more elo- 
quent than language, and which 
convey it subtilely and irresisiibly 
to the heart. The beam of the eye, 
the tone of the voice, the thousand 
tendernesses which emanite from 
every word, and look, and action— 
these form the true eloquence of 
love, and can always be felt and 
understood, but never described. 
Can we wonder that they should 
readily win a heart, young, guile- 
less, and susceptible? As to her, 
she loved almost unconsciously ; 
she scarcely enquired what was the 
growing passion that was absorb- 
ing every thought and feeling, or 
what were to be its consequences. 
She, indeed, looked not to the fu- 
ture. When present, his looks and 
words occupied her whole atten- 
tion—when absent, she thought but 
of what had passed at their recent 
interview. She would wander with 
him through the green lanes and 
rural scenes of the vicinity. He 
taught her to see new beauties in 














nature; he talked in the language 
uf polite and cultivated life, and 
breathed into her ear the witcheries 
of romance and poetry. Perhaps 
there could not have been a passion 
between the sexes more pure than 
this innocent girl’s. The gallant 
figure of her youthful admirer, and 
the splendour of his military attire, 
might at first havecharmed her eye; 
but it was nut these that had cap- 
tivated her heart. Her attachment 
had something in it ofidolatry. She 
looked up to him as a being of a 
superior order—she felt in his so- 
ciety the enthusiasm of a mind na- 
turally delicate and poetical, and 
now first awakened to a keen per- 
ception of the beautiful and grand, 
Ofthe sordid distinctions of rank 
and fortune she thought nothing : 
it was the difference of intellect, of 
demeanour, of manners, from those 
of the rustic society to which she had 
been accustomed, that elevated him 
in her opinion. She would listen 
to him with charmedear and down- 
cast look of mute delight, and her 
cheek would mantle with enthu- 
siasm ; or if ever she ventured a 
sty glance of timid admiration, it 
was as quickly withdrawn, and she 
would sigh and blush at the idea of 
her comparative unworthiness. 

Her lover was equally impassion- 
ed; but his passion was mingled 
with feelings of a coarser nature. 
He had begun the connexion in 
levity: for he had often heard his 
brother officers boast of their vil- 
lage conquests, and thought some 
triumph of the kind necessary to his. 
reputation as a man of spirit. But 
he was too full of youthful fervour. 
His heart had notyet been rendered 
sufficiently cold and selfish by a 
wandering and a dissipated life; it 
caught fire from the very flame it 
soughtto kindle, and before he was 
aware of the nature of his situation, 
he became really in love. 

What was he to do? There were 
the old obstacles which so inces- 
santly occur in these heedless at- 
tachments, His rank in life—the 
prejudices of titled connexions— 
his dependence upon a proud and 
uoyielding father—all torbad him 
to think of matrimony : but when 
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he looked down upon this innocent 
being, so tender and confiding, there 
was a purity in her manners, a 
blamelessness in her life, and a be- 
seeching modesty in her looks, that 
awed down every licentious feeling. 
In vain did he try to fortify himself 
by a thousand heartless examples 
of men of fashion; and to chill the 
glow of generous sentiment, with 
that cold derisive levity with which 
he had heard them talk of female 
virtue: whenever he came into her 
presence, she was still surrounded 
hy that mysterious, but impassive 
charm of virgin purity, in whose 
hallowed sphere no guilty thoughts 
can live. 

The sudden arrival of orders for 
the regiment to repair to the conti- 
nent completed the confusion of 
his mind. He remained for a short 
time in a state of the most painful 
irresolution; be hesitated to com- 
municate the tidings, until the day 
for marching was at hand, when 
he gave her the intelligence in the 
course of an evening ramble, 

The idea of parting had never be- 
fore occurred toher. It brokein at 
once upon her dream of felicity ; 
she looked upon it as a sudden and 
insurmountable evil, and wept with 
the guileless simplicity of a child; 
He drew her to his bosom, and 
kissed the tears from her soft check ; 
nor did he meet with a repulse—for 
there are moments of mingled sor- 
row and tenderness, which hallow 
the caresses of affection. He was 
naturally impetuous, and the sight 
of beauty, apparently yielding in 
his arms, the confidence of his 
power over her, and the dread of 
losing her for ever, all conspired to 
overwhelm his better feelings—he 
ventured to propose that she should 
leave her home, and be the compa- 
nion of his fortunes, 

He was quite a novice in seduc- 
tion, and blushed and faltered at 
his own baseness; but so innocent 
of mind was his intended victim, 
that she was at first ataloss to com- 
prehend his meaning, and why she 
should leave her native village, and 
the humble roof of her parents, 
When at iast the nature of his pro- 
posal flashed upon her pure mind, 
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the ellect was withering. She did 
not weep—she did not break forth 
into reproach-—sbé said not a word 
—but she shrunk back aghast as 
from a viper~gave him a look of 
anguish that pierced to his very 
soul—and clasping her hands in 
agony, fled, as if for refuge, to her 
father’s cottage. 

The officer retired, confounded, 
humiliated, and repentant. It is 
uncertain what might heve been 
the result of the conflict of his 
feelings, had not his thoughts been 
diverted by the bustle of departure. 
New scenes, new pleasures, and 
new companions, soon dissipated 
liis delf-reproach, and stifled his 
tenderness ; yet, amidst the stir of 
camps, the revelries of garrisons, 
the array of armies, and even the 
din of battles, his thoughts would 
sometimes steal back to the scene 
of raral quiet and village simplicity 
—the white cottage—the footpath 
along the silver brook and up the 
hawthorn hedge, and the little vil- 
lage maid loitering along it, lean- 
ing on his arm, and listeaing to him 
with eyes beaming with conscious 
affection. 

The shock which the poor girl 
had received, in the destruction of 
all her ideal world, had indeed been 
cruel. Faintings and hysterics 
had at first shaken her tender frame, 
and were succeeded by a settled and 
pining melancholy. She had beheld 
from her window the march of the 
departing troops. She had seen her 
faithless lover born off, as if in tri- 
umph, amidst the sound of drum 
and trumpet, and the pomp of arms. 
She strained a last aching gaze after 
him, as the morning sun glittered 
about his figure, and his plume 
waved in the breeze; he passed 
away like a bright vision from her 
sight, and left ber all in darkness. 

It would be trite to dwell on the 
particulars of her after-story ; it 
was like other tales of love melan- 
choly. She avoided society, and 
wandered out alone in the walks 
she had most frequented with her 
lover. She sought, like the stricken 
deer, to weep in silence and loncli- 
ness, and brood over the barbed 
sorrow that rankled in her soul, 





Sometimes she would be seen late 
of an evening sitting in the porch of 
the village church; and the milk- 
maids, returning from the fields, 
would now and then overbear her 
Singing some plaintive ditty in the 
hawthorn walk. She became fervent 
in her devotions at church; and as 
the old people saw her approach, 
so wasted away, yet with a hectic 
bloom, and that haliowed air which 
melancholy diffuses round the form, 
they would make way for her, as 
for something spiritual, and looking 
after her, would shake their heads 
in gloomy foreboding. 

She felt a conviction that she was 
hastening to the tomb, but looked 
forward to it as a place of rest. The 
silver cord that had bound her to 
existence was loosened, and there 
scemed to he no more pleasure un- 
der the sun, If ever her gentle 
bosom had entertained resentment 
against her lover, it was extinguish- 
ed. She was incapable of angry 
passions; and in a moment of sad- 
dened tenderness, she penned him 
a farewell letter. It was couched 
in the simplest language, but touch- 
ing from its very simplicity. She 
told him that she was dying, and 
did not conceal from him that his 
conduct was the cause. She even 
depicted the sufferings which she 
had experienced; but concluded 
with saying, that she could not die 
in peace, until she had sent him ber 
forgiveness and her blessing. 

By degrees her strength declined, 
that she could no longer leave the 
cottage. She could only totter to 
the window, where, propped up in 
her chair, it was her enjoyment to 
sit all day and look out upon the 
landscape. Still she uttered no com- 
plaint, nur imparted to any one the 
malady that was preying on her 
heart. She never even mentioned 
her lover’s name; but would lay 
her head on her mother’s bosom 
and weep in silence. Her poor pa- 
rents hung, in mute anxiety, over 
the fading blossom of their hopes, 
still flattering themselves it might 
again revive to freshness, and that 
the bright unearthly bloom whici 
sometimes flushed her check might 
be the promise of returning bealth. 
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In this way she was seated be- 
iween them one Sunday afternoon ; 
her hands were clasped in their’s : 
the lattice was thrown open, and 
the soft air that stolé in, brought 
withit the ffagrance of the clustering 
honeystickle, which her oWn hands 
pad trained round the window. 

Her father had just been reading 
achapter in the Bible—it spoke of 
the vanity of worldly things, and of 
the joys of heaven: it seemed to 
have to diffused comfort and sere- 
nity through her bosom. Her cye 
was fixed on the distant village 
church—the bell had tolled for the 
evening service—the last villager 
was lagging into the porch—and 
every thing had sunk into that hal- 
Jowed stillness peculiar to the day 
ofrest, Her parents were gazing 
on her with yearning hearts. Sick- 
ness and sorrow, which pass so 
roughly over some faces, had given 
her's the expression of a seraph’s. 
A tear trembled in her soft blue 
eye—was she thinking of her faith- 
less lover? or were her thoughts wan- 
dering to that distant church-yard, 
into whose bosom she might soon 
be gathered? 

Suddenly the clang of hoofs was 
heard ;—a horseman galloped to the 
cottage—he dismounted before the 
window—the poor girl gave a faint 
exclamation, and sunk back in her 
chair: it was her repentant lover! 
He rushed into the house, and flew 
to clasp her to his bosom: but her 
wasted form—her deati-like coun- 
tenance, so wan, yet so lovely in its 
desolation—smote him to the soul, 
and he threw himself in an agony 
ather fect. She was too faint to 
rise—she attempted to extend her 
trembling hand—her lips moved as 
ifshe spoke, but no word was arti- 
culated—she looked down upon him 
with a smile of unutterable tender- 
ness, and closed her eyes for ever ! 

. * + < x . 





CAPTURE AND DEATH OF MINA, 
THE PATRIOT GENERAL, IN 
MEXICO. 

Mina, being pursued by the roy- 
alist gencral, Orrautia, marched 
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upon the city of Guanaxuato, which 
he resolved to carry by a coup-de- 
main. 

His intention was communicat- 
ed to the troops, who manifested an 
anxiety tobe ledon. Pleased with 
their enthusiasm, and flattering him- 
self that he was about to strike a 
blow which would give a decisive 
turn to the revolution, he made his 
arrangements accordingly. Filled 
with these presages, he appeared 
more than usually animated, and, 
as the darkness of the night ap- 
proached, advanced upon the city. 
At eleven o'clock the advanced 
guard arrived in the suburbs. A 
considerable halt was there made, 
td ehable the division to close up, 
as the defiles through which the 
place had been approached were 
very narrow, in some places not 
affording a passage for more than 
a single file of men. The troops at 
length reunited ; and although the 
centinels were proclaiming within 
a short distance their “ All’s well !” 
yet such had been the silence and 
good order on the part of Mina’s 
troops, that the enémy were not 
apprised of his approach until after 
midnight, when they received the 
first intimation of it, by the surprise 
and capture of one of their out- 
posts. The alarm of the enemy be- 
came general, and a firing com- 
menced fromthe castle. Buthabits 
of discipline were again found want- 
ing; and scenes even more dis- 
graceful than those which occufred 
at San Luis dela Paz, were here re 
acted, at the critical moment when 
order and obedience were most re- 
quired. Mina found himself sur- 
rounded by a military mob. In 
vain did he employ persuasion or 
threats ; his mildness won them not; 
his orders were not obeyed ; and 
although the enemy's fire had 
slackened for some time, thereby 
offering an opportunity for the as- 
sault, all his attempts were fruit- 
Jess—he could not induce them to 
move forward. Until near dawn 
did the general fruitlessly exert 
himself to restore sone order, and 
prevail on the troops to advance ; 
but finding it impossible, and know- 
ing that Orrantia was approaching, 
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he was compcliled to abandon the 
assault, and to comme ce a retreat. 
With such troops as these, after 
the failure of an enterprise, a re- 
treat must be synonymous with 
flight. 

In the morning Mina censured 
and dismissed them; and retaining 
only 40 infantry and 30 cavalry, de- 
termined to proceed to the residence 
of his friend Don Mariano Herrera, 
at a neighbouring rancho, called 
El Venadito. This friend had al- 
ready been visited by the royalists, 
and had ransomed his life by the 
sacrifice of his property. 

The Venadito was placed ina 
small circular barranca, in front of 
which was asmall plain. The bar- 
ranca was more or lIcss covered 
with a copse, among which were 
interspersed large masses of rock. 
Through these wound the only path 
to the high grounds surrounding,— 
a spacious table land, bounded at 
its extremities by barrancas. The 
road from Guanaxuato and Silao, 
running through a long, narrow and 
intricate barranca, in which dwelt 
a numerous peasantry, warmly at- 
tached to the cause of liberty, and 
devoted to Don Mariano, was sup- 
posed to afford complete protection 
from a surprise by the enemy in 
that direction, as their approach 
could be cummunicated to Don 
Mariano in sufficient time to enable 
him and his attendants to take re- 
fuge among the barrancas in the 
rear of the Venadito. On the other 
side there were no royalist posts 
for a considerable distance, and as 
the patriot troops under Ortiz rang- 
ed unmolested in thet direction, 
no danger was thence apprehended. 

The Venadito was, therefore, 
deemed perfectly secure from asur- 
prise by day, and at night it was 
the custom of Don Mariano to take 
refuge in the mountains ; so that 
although living in constant appre- 
hension, yet he considered his per- 
son in safety. In this solitary spot 


Don Mariano fassed his time, so- 
laced by the attentions ofa beloved 
sister, who had torn herself from her 
friends in Guanaxuato, to partake 
of her brother’s fortune. 
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Miva and Herrera had formed 
for each ether a warm friendship; 
the former gave to the latter his en- 
tire confidence, of which he was in 
every respect deserving. Mina ar- 
rived the next day, about noon, at 
the Venadito, where he was most 
cordially received by his friend, and 
thought himself perfectly secure, 
He therefore determined to pass 
the night at the rancho with his 
friend, and ordered the horses of 
the cavalry out to pasture. Dur- 
ing the afternoon, Don Pedro Mo- 
reno, who resided in the neighbour- 
hood, visited Mina, and remained 
with him. The troops encamped ia 
advance of the house—videttes were 
posted—and the general was so 
satisfied of his security, that, con- 
trary to his usual custom, he retired 
to rest on the floor in the house, 
We mention these circumstances, 
because the sequel will shew, that 
the general, in this rare instance of 
a departure from his usua) habit cf 
sleeping with his men, committed 
a most unfortunate error. 

Among the pernicious and im- 
politic practices of the patriots, was 
that of permitting priests to come 
out of the enemy's towns to perform 
mass among them. Many of these 
men were spies and agents of the 
royalists, who never failed to collect 
every possible information for the 
advantage of their masters. The 
road by which Mina had that morn- 
ing passed, lay through a small 
pueblo to which a padre repaired 
weekly from Silao. Itwas Sanday 
when the general passed throughit 
The padre waited on him to pay his 
respects, conducting himself with 
all that humility and sycophancy 
which his fraternity so well know 
how to use, when a point is to be 
gained. Mina treated him, as he 
always did persons of his descrip- 
tion, with attention and respect, but, 
at the same time, with caution. The 
padre either was informed of, or 
conjectured Mina’sdestination; but 
be that as it may, he was so very 
anxious to carry the gratifying in- 
telligence to the royalists, that, the 
instant Mina departed from the 
pucblo, without waiting for his div- 
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per, he mounted his mule, and 
set out for Silao, distant about five 
or six leagues. He conveyed the 
news; and Orrantia, notwithstand- 
jug the fatigue of his troops,lost not 
a moment in puttingnthem in mo- 
tion, and, having gai,ed a position 
suitable to his design placed them 
inambush near the Venadito, in- 
tending, as soonasday-light should 
enable him to discern objects, to 
fall upon Mina’s party. 

At the dawn of the morning 
of the 27th, Orrantia’s cavalry 
sallied from the ambush, and ad- 
vanced at full speed on Mina’s 
encampment. The alarm was given ; 
the troopers of Mina, finding them- 
selves cut off from their horses at 
pasture, mingled with the infantry, 
whose first impulse was to save 
themselves by flight. Jf thirty in- 
fantry only had united at their junc- 
ture, such was the situation of the 
ground, that they could bave re- 
pelled the whole force of Orrantia, 
orat least could have held him in 
check, and made good their retreat. 
Bat oflicers and suldiers thought of 
nothing but their own safety: inthe 
utmost disorder they rushed forward 
to gain the summit of the hills, and 
thence escape by tke barrancas in 
the rear. Mina, awakened by the 
noise and tumultofhis tying troops, 
started from the floor, and rushed 
out of the house in the same appa- 
rel inwhich he had passed the night, 
without coat, hat, or even his sword. 
Regardless of his person, the first 
object was to attempt the rallying 
of his Dying troops; bat all his exer- 
tions were unavailing, for he soon 
found himself alone. He beheld the 
enemy pursuing and cutting down 
his lying comrades, and attempted, 
when too late, to secure his own 
safety. But the enemy were upon 
him. In the act of hallowing to the 
fugitives to halt and form, he was 
seized by a dragoon, and having no 
arms whatever, resistanve was per- 
fectly useless. 

If Mina, on first leaving the house, 
had attempied to escape he might 
have succeeded with as much case 
as many others; but such a thought 
we believe, never entered his mind. 
Hisfavourite servant,a coloured boy 
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of New Orleans, after the generai left 
the house, saddled his best horse,and 
went in pursuit of his master, car- 
rying likewise bis sword and pistols, 
but unfortunately he found him not. 

The dragoon who captured Mina 
was ignorant of the rank of his pri- 
soner, until informed of it by the 
general himself. He was then pi- 
nioned, and conducted into the pre- 
sence of Orrantia, who, in the most 
arrogant manner, began to reproach 
him for having takenup arms against 
his sovereign, and interrogated him 
concerning his motives in thus be- 
coming a traitor, insulting him, and 
lavishing upon him the bitterest 
criminations. Mina, who on the 
most trying occasions never lost his 
presence of mind and characteristic 
lirmness, replied to these interroga- 
tories in so sarcastic a strain, and 
with such strong expressions ofcon- 
tempt and indignation manifested 
in his countenance, that the brutal 
Orrantia started from his seat, and 
beat with the flat of his sword his dis- 
armed and pinioned prisoner. Mina, 
motionless as a statue, endured this 
indignity ; and then, with a crest 
brightened by conscious greatness, 
and an eye glowing with the fires 
of an clevated spirit, looked down 
upon his conqueror, and said, * I 
regret being made a prisoner; but 
to fall into the hands of one regard 
less of the character of a Spaniard 
and a soldier, renders my misfor- 
tune doubly keen.” The magnani- 
mity of Mina filled every man pre. 
sent with admiration, and even Or- 
rantia stood confounded with the 
severity of his rebuke. 

The capture of Mina was consi- 
dered by the Spanish Government 
as an event of such high importance, 
that they have honoured the present 
viceroy, Don Juan Ruizde Apodaca, 
with the title of Conde del Venadito ; 
Linan and Orrantia have been pre- 
sented with iilitary crosses; and 
to the dragoon who actually took 
Mina, a yearly stipend has been as- 
signed, accompanied by promotion 
to the rank of a corporal. 


Five of the officers of Mina’s di- 
vision, and some few of the soldiers, 
escaped from the Vepadito; Don 
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Jose Maria Liceaga succeeded in 
his fight on horseback. The Creole 
troops'in general began their flight 
so early in the alarm, that they had 
time to conceal themselves in the 
broken ground. Of the division 
four men were killed. Don Pedro 
Moreno, who had fled up the side 
of the barranca, was overtaken, and 
killed, and his head severed from 
his body: this trophy was after- 
wards stuck ona pole. Don Ma- 


riano Herrera, and about tourteen of 


the troops, were made prisoners : 
these, with the exception of Don 
Mariano, were executed. 

Orrantia, after the disgraceful 
scene we have already noticed, in- 
quired the force of the patriots in 
his neighbourhood. Mina informed 
him ; when, conceiving perhaps that 
a desperate effort might be made 
to rescue the general, he immedi- 
ately retreared upon Silao with his 
prisoner, who was treated with every 
indignity. This ungencrous treat 
ment was borne by Mina with his 
characteristic fortitade; the situa- 
tion of his companions engrossed 
his reflections, and while on the 
road, his endeavours to cheer them 
up were constant. 

On reaching Silao, he was put 
into irons by his savage conductor. 
Thence he was removed to Irapuato, 
and finally to Linan’s head-quarters 
in front of Tepeaca at Los Reme- 
dios, where he was committed to 
the care of the regiment of Navarra. 
His treatment there was such as a 
brave man deserved, every humane 
attention being shewn him, and his 
situation made as comfortable as 
circumstances would admit. 

* * * 

In the city of Mexico, a great 
anxiety prevailed to behold Mina, 
and had he reached that place, much 
interest would have been made to 
save his life ; but the viceroy, fear- 
ing the consequences that might en- 
sue should he be bronght thither, 
and being in constant dread least 
he should escape, despatched an 
order to Linan for the immediate 
execution of his prisoner. 

When this order was communi- 
cated to Mina, he received it with- 
out any visible emotion. He con- 
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tinued to resist all overtures for 
the purpose of drawixg information 
from him, but regretted that he had 
not Janded at Mexico one year 
sooner, when his services would 
have been more eifective. He like- 
wise regretted quitting life so deep- 
ly indebted to certain individuals, 
who had generously aided his enter- 





prise. ‘ 

On the 11thof November (as weil 
as we can now recollect) he was 
conducted under a military escort 
to the fatal ground, attended by 
a file of the cacadores of the re- 
giment of Zaragoza. In this last 
scene of his life was the hero of Na- 
varre not unmindful of his character 
with a firm step he advanced to the 
fatal spot, and, and with his usual 
serenity told the soldiers to sake 
good aim, ** Y no me hagais sufrir.” 
(and don't let me suiler). The offi- 
cer commanding gave the accus- 
tomed signal—the soldiers fired— 
and that spirit fled from earth, which, 
for all the qualities which constitute 
the hero and the patriot, seemed to 
have been born for the good of man- 
kind. He was 28 years of age. | 





SKETCHES ON THE ROAD. 
(Concluded from Page 306.) 


A VERY grave and argute discus- 
sion soon arose among us; to wit, 
whether as there were so many in 
company, it would not be better to 
ascend the Simplon by the old road, 
instead of the new, the Strada Novo 
being indeed the safer, but the Stra- 
do Vecchia being somewhat the 
shorter of the two. An old man 
who knew the mountain well, and 
who proposed to be our guide, ob- 
served, that ifany accident happen- 
ed, if one chanced to fall intoa 
gouffre, or happened to be buried 
in snow, our companions could soon 
get one out again: re-assured by this 
consolatory remark, we held our- 
selves neuter, and the Pittore was 
outvoted. We immediately left 
Brigue, and began to ascend, by a 
rude and scrambling path, this 
mighty rib of the earth. After some 
time, we turned to take a last view 
of Brigue, now dwindled to thedi- | 
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mensions of a foy ; then, sweeping 
round a clump of pines, took a long 
leave of the Valais. In about an 
hoor we reached the remains of the 
old road, and sat down breathless 
with exertion. This road, having 
been long neglected, has fallen into 
total decay: the part where we sat 
down to rest ourselves is cat out of 
the solid rock, and will endure pro- 
bably as long as its mountain bed ; 
bat all that was built up by man, 
all that was trusted to feebler ma- 
terials, has perished. On resum- 
ing our journey, we plunged into a 
dark forest of pines, and lost all 
sight of human track; we had no- 
thing to trust to but the local know- 
ledge of the hardy senior who led 
our way. It would, perhaps, be dif- 
ficult to imagine a scene more sin- 
gular than this: the recky and ro- 
mantic path that wound through 
those gloomy old pines, the fantas- 
tle outline of some of the lower 
peaks of the mountain, seen at in- 
tervals through the matted foliage, 
the fitful blast rushing through the 
trees, the roar of a distant stream, 
and the loud laughs of our careless 
companions ringing throughout the 
wild solitude. We made a very 
free and frequent use of our own 
lungs in the same way ; for, to say 
the truth, we had our fall share of 
the gaiety which the cold thin air 
bestowed. We at length emerged 
from these solemn shades, just at 
the place where a huge pine which 
had been taken up and twisted by 
the blast,asitcareered through the 
defiles of the hill, hung its decaying 
limbs over a precipice,at the bottom 
of which rolled a black stream, 
the same that we had heard in the 
forest. Whole rows of trees thrown 
down by the gale, and despoiled of 
their bark, lay in white clusters 
around us. The road at every ad- 
vance became more savage, dan- 
gerous, and solitary; we crossed 
several chasms by means of rude 
bridges formed of pines, the upper 
surfaces of which were flattened by 
the axe, the sides were fenced by 
boards, and thus a sort of trough 
formed, through which we sidled 
with some difliculty : the sides were 
bound together at the top, by eross 
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pieces which passed from ore te the 
other; we straddled over them, 
vaily or gravely, according to our 
respective tempers ; the poor Pit- 
tore however was in manifest con- 
fusion; and, indeed, no one said a 
single word in praise of the archi- 
tect who constructed these, what 
Mr. S—— would call,gridtrons. At 
one time we passed beneath a shat- 
tered rock, seemingly severed from 
the hill, and hanging in doubtful 
poise: if one fragment had broken 
loose from the mass, we should have 
been hurled, in the “ twinkling of 
an eye,” into a dark, anddeep, and 
nameless grave. We shall see these 
scenes no more ; but they are in no 
danger of being forgotten. The 
path wound for abouta mileon the 
brink of a precipice, or rather on 
the side of a steep in which had 
been cut or worn a sort of gutter; 
this in many places was filled with 
water, and as we were so wise asto 
prefer hazard to inconvenience, we 
often mounted on the thin ridge 
that overlooked the valley. At 
length we began to descend, and 
reached the remains of a bridge, 
which was destroyed many years 
ago by the French, in order to ar- 
rest the pursuit of the Piedmontese : 
its ruins are strewed in the gulph 
which it once aided the traveller to 
cross; afew arches, a few buttresses 
remain; they are rude and mas- 
sive, but crushed by violence, and 
nodding to their fall they borrow 
beauty from destruction ; and thus 
seathed, eracked, overgrown with 
weeds, and stooping in untimely 
decay, they arefar more dear to the 
lover of picture than they were 
when unworn by time, and unbruis- 
ed by accident. 

A path has been explored by the 
mountaineers, which leads precipi- 
tously down into the valley, where 
there are a few houses grouped to- 
gether, the picturesque home of pea- 
sants and shepherds. We ascend- 
ed rapidly on the opposite side, 
and soon entered once more the si- 
lent shades of an Alpine forest; we 
were now higher than we had been 
before, and began to tread on the 
drifted snow, and to notice the im- 
mense icciles hanging from the 
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boughs of the trees, and the edres of 
the rocks. The darker green of t! e firs 
became more frequent, and we heard 
the rear, and saw the rushing wa- 
ters of a torrent—the course of which 
we tracked upon for about an 
hour, crossing it occasionally by 
miserable bridges half buricd in 
snow,—sometimes leaving it for the 
forest, and sometimes scrambling 
along where its waters washed our 
feet. 

The scene which surrounded us 
was savage in the highest degree: 
the wild torrent, fed by many tri- 
butary streams, ran ou in vivlence 
and in foam through a descending 
gally in the hill; a mountain tose 
before us, sheathed in deep snow, 
the white surface of which was here 
and there broken through by great 
splinters of rock which were beard- 
ed bylong icieles. Vegetation seem- 
ed to expire on the very spot on 
which we stood ; a few creeping 
shrubs, and a little brown moss, 
were all that we saw afterwards ; 
and not a hut, and vota trace of 
human care was visible in all the 
wide waste. After some time our 
companions appeared: they were 
chiefly youths ; we saw them glanc- 
ing through, or emerging from the 
trees, their faces all flushed with 
exertion, stumbling and straining 
up the ascent, under the load of 
their heavy knapsacks ; and when 
they broke in upon this empire of 
barrenness and silence, a band of 
human beings, they completed a pic- 
ture which I should * vainattempt 
to describe.— Our white haired 
guide took the Jead, and we ascend- 
ed by a zig-zag path, generally over 
our knees in snow, and falling 
now and then into holes up to our 
necks. Having, by the help of our 
youthful alacrity, got once more in 
advance, we were so fortunate as 
to bewilder the whole party, leading 
them to the base ofa series of enor- 
mous slabs, which mocked all idea 
of further progress. When our 


worthy leader arrived at the spot, 
he expressed his disapprobation of 
our proceedings in a manner sin- 
gularly clear, though rather coarse: 
hie backed his reproof hy observing 
that thelourmenta had begun. The 





tourmenta is a drift of snow blown 
by the wind from the highest peaks 
of the mountain ; it is at all times 
extremely disagrecable, and it is 
sometimes the prelade to a little 
avalanche, a thing which we had at 
that time no reason todesire, stand- 
ing, as we did, upon an exposed 
and precipitous slope. 
Happily,after half an hour’s scram- 
bling, we regained the path with- 
outany accident, and then sat down 
to regale ourselves with some coarse 
bread and cheese. We could have 
drank a glass of aqua vite at that 
moment, much as we usually dis- 
like it. Itcould not be obtained; 
but we were consoled for our invo- 
luntary temperance, by the Pittore’s 
assurance, that spirits of all kinds 
made the legs and hams weak, and 
that for that reason the mountain- 
cers always refrain from them, when 
they had to walk far. We looked 
round fora moment: a few cotta- 
ges lay near, at that time deserted, 
and when or why inhabited I know 
not. Far, far below us were the out- 
posts of a troop of scattered or dwarf- 
ish firs, the last impotent effort of 
vegetation; the stream, which lower 
down had poured its tides in mimic 
thunder, now shrunk to a brawling 
brook, tlowed ina slender and ar- 
rowy current, its waters clear as the 
air of the hills, and cold as their icy 
channel. We drankofthis stream, 
to which we now bade farewell; and 
after this refreshment resumed our 
walk. The same wild and barren 
waste held us for some time, but at 
length we reached the new road, and 
soon after a ucw Hospice. Our fel- 
low travellers refreshed themselves 
with whatever the house afforded, 
gratis, and our host would willing- 
ly have refused our money also, 
On hearing that we were English. 
men, his surprise exceeded descrip- 
tion; he invited us to stop with 
many pressing instances, offering to 
make up a bed for us, and assuring 
us of its excellence. He was no 
doubt extremely surprised at the 
phenomenon of two Kuglishmentra- 
velling on foot, and in such humble 
guise. We remarked the fine breed 
of dogs which is derived from that 
at St. Bernard's, and possesses the 
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same virtucs; we saw several of 
them marching about among the 
snows With a most indiscribably 
grave and business-like air. 

On Jeaving the Hospice we pro- 
ceeded by that fine work of art the 
Strada Nova. I have no wish to fill 
up my Jetter with what you may find 
in books, and shall, therefore, not 
attempt to give any description of 
this road; I shall content myself 
with saying, we trudged on through 
the decp snow, comforted by finding 
ourselves onthe descent: height after 
height shot up behind us, the snow 
grew thin, and we reached the Simp- 
lon. A sort of general council was 
held, in which it was resolved that 
we should proceed six miles far- 
ther, in order to be able to pass 
the barrier carly in the morning. 
We saw no particular advantage in 
the arrangement, at that time; but 
the next morning we were convinc- 
ed that the mcasure was extreme- 
lyjudicious. In consequence of the 
resolution which had been taken, 
we advanced on our way, ard en- 
tered that awful gorge, by which 
this road is discharged ivto Italy. 
This tremendous defile was wrapped 
inthe shadows ofevening or of morn- 
ing when we passed, and conse- 
quently we could not estimate it 
very accurately ; but the exaggera- 
tion of darkness gave a poetic cha- 
racter to its horrors, its midnight 
caverns, its impending rocks, its 
galleries, its precipices ; and never 
may we forget the hoarse voice of 
that rushing stream that rolled dark- 
ly and turbulently below. 

We stopped at a mean and soli- 
tary auberge ; a coarse but plenti- 
ful supper was spread before us, 
and here we had for the first time 
those delightful loaves which are 
made of wheat and chesnut flour. 
One of the poor boys who had come 
with us, was utterly spent with fa- 
lizue ; he refused his meal and sat 
down by the fire sad and silent; there 
was a burning blushupon his cheek, 
and tears rolled from his half-shut 
eyes. We persuaded him to take 
some warin wine and go to bed; 
in the morning the poor lad was 
better. 

Before it was light the next day, 
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we were awakencd by the Pittore, 
and we left our warm beds to gape 
and shiver in the mountain mist. 
We had not been long on the road 
before the Pittore entered very close- 
ly into conversaiton with us, expa- 
tiating at some length on the dis- 
agreeableness of having to passa 
frontier town, *“* where one is de- 
tained sometimes for hours, if any 
little foolish thing bas by chance 
got into one’s knapsack ; it is very 
disagreeable, itis really a very dis- 
agreeable thing indeed,” said he. 
Now our friend had a knapsack at 
his back, which reached from the 
nape of his neck down to his 
haunches ; we thought it was ex- 
tremely probable that some litile 
Soolish thing had by chance iasinuat- 
ed itself into that, and being there- 
fore convinced that his uneasiness 
was not groundless and unreasona- 
ble, we lent a willing ear and he 
proceeded. 

‘To be sure ’tis very dark, and 
we might pass, ii we liked, without 
disturbing any body; not that T 
have got any thing to be afraid of; 
but ‘tis disagreeable, so, so 
hush! stop! tie up the dog’s bell, 
for God’s sake! softly, softly, there’s 
the gate.” We passed on tiptoe : 
I saw a man conceal himself behind 
some pillars, which could be dimly 
descricd through the darkness : 
he was, as I understood afterwards, 
a traveller, who, like our friend, had 
reasons for wishing to avoid parti- 
cular publicity. In ten minutes 
we were out of danger ; the Pittore 
began to dance and sing, and pro- 
posed of his own free motion a bot- 
tle of wine and something to cat at 
the firsthouse which we found open. 
In another hour we reached the 
base of this enormous mass; we 
were in TFtaly—we saw the vines 
hanging in festoons, the villages 
thicker in the mountains, Iiack 
eyes, swarthy skins, and gaudy 
attire ; but we also saw those rude 
crosses, stuck in the ground, which 
tell of guilt, and injury, and ven- 
geance. 

At present I stop: I hope Ihave 
amused you for half an bour, in 
which case my trouble wil] not have 
been bestowed in vain. 
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THE CELE- 
WELLS 


DESCRIPTION OF 
BRATED PETROLEUM 
AT YANANGHOONG,. 


(From Cox's Journal of a Residence in the 
LBurmhan Empire.) 


ContixuinG his voyage up the 
river, Captain Cox reached the city 
of Prone, or Prome, on the 23d of 
December, governed by a Prince, 
the second son of the Emperor (who 
was we believe afterwards, with his 
family, cut to pieces for a conspi- 
racy); and onthe 7th of January 
arrived at Yananghoong, where the 
celebrated wells of Petroleum are 
situated. Of these we have the 
following particulars :— 

* At two p.m. I set off from my 
boat, accompanied by the Mewtha- 
ghee or Zemindar of the town, and 
several of the merchants, to view 
the wells.- Our road lay to the 
cast-north-east through dry beds of 
Jvose sand in the water-courses, 
and over rugged arid downs and 
hillocks, on which were scattered 
plants of euphorbium ; the cassia 
tree, Which yields the cutch or terror 
japonica, used throughout India, to 
add to the astringency of the betel 
when formed into pawn, it also 
yields a very durable timber for lin- 
ing the oil-wells; and, lastly, the 
hardy briar, or wild plum of India. 
The sky was cloudless, so that the 
sun shone upon us with undiminish- 
ed force, and, as I had been unwell 
for some days, I walked rather 
slowly ; but at the expiration of an 
hour we reached the wells. I com- 
pute the distance therefore to be 
three miles from the river. The 
wells we saw are scatiered irregu- 
larly about the downs at no great 
distance from each other; - some, 
perhaps, not more than thirty or 
forty yards, Atthis particuler place 
we were informed, that there are one 
hundred and eighty wells; and four 
orfive miles to the north-east there 
are three hundred and forty more. 

“Tn making a well, the hillis cut 
down, so as to form a square table 
of fourteen or twenty feet for the 
crown of the well, and from this 
table a road is formed by scraping 
away an inclined plane for the draw- 
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ers to descend, in raising the exca- 
vated earth from the well, and sub. 
sequently the oil. The shaft is 
sunk of a square form, and lined as 
the miner proceeds with squares of 
cassia wood staves; these staves 
are about six feet long, six inches 
broad, and two thick, and are rude. 
ly jointed and pinned at right angles 
to each other, forming a square 
frame about four and a half feet in 
the clear for the uppermost ones, 
but more contracted below. When 
a miner has pierced six or more 
feet of the shaft, a series of these 
square frames are piled on each 
other, and regularly added to at 
top; the whole gradually sinking 
as he deepens the shaft and secur- 
ing bim against the falling in of the 
sides. The soil or strata to be 
pierced is, first a light sandy loam 
intermixed with fragments of quartz, 
silex, &c, Secondly, a friable sand- 
stone easily wrought, with thin ho- 
rizontal strata of a concrete of mar- 
tial ore, tale, and indurated argil, 
at from ten or fifteen feet from the 
surface, and also from each other; 
as there are several of these veins 
in the great body of free-stone, a 
pale blueargillaceous earth (schista) 
appears impregnated with the pe- 
troleum, and smelling strongly of it, 
This, they say, is very diflicult to 
work, and grows harder as they get 
deeper, ending in schist and slate, 
such as is found covering veins of 
coalin Europe. Below this schist, 
atthe depth of one hundred and 
thirty cubits, is coal. I procured 
some (inierjnixed with sulphur and 
pyrites), which had beentaken from 
a well deepened a few days before 
wy arrival; but deemed amongst 
them ararity, as they are seldom 
obliged to proceed to such a depth. 
They were piercing a new well when 
I was there; had got to the depth 
of eighty cubits, and expected oil 
at ten or twenty cubits more. 

The machinery used in drawing 
up the rubbish, and afterwards the 
oil from the well, is an axle crossing 
the centre of the well,resting on two 


ruce forked staunchions, with a 
revolving barrel on its centre, 


like the nave of a wheel, in which 
is a score fur receiving the draw- 
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rope; the bucket is of wicker work 
covered with dammer; and the la- 
bour of the drawers, consisting in 
gencral of three men, is facilitated 
by the descent of the inclined plane, 
as water is drawn from deep wells 
ia Hindostan. To receive the oil, 
one wan is stationed at the brink of 
the well, who empties the bucket 
jintoa channel made on the surface 
of the earth leading to a sunken jar, 
from whence it is laden into smaller 
ones, and immediately carried down 
to the river, either by by coolies or 
op hackeries. Whena well grows 
dry, they deepen it. They say none 
arc abandoned for barrenness. Even 
the death ofa miner from mephitic 
air does not deter others from per- 
sisting in deepening them when dry. 
Two days before my arrival, a man 
was suflocated in one of the wells ; 
yet they afterwards renewed their 
attempts without further accident. 
I recommended trying the air with 
candle, &c. with seemingly little 
ellect. 

“ The oil is drawn pure from the 
wells in the liquid state, as used, 
without variation; but in the cold 
season it congeals in the open air, 
and always loses something of its 
fluidity, the temperature of the 
wells preserving it in a liquid state 
fit tobe drawn. A man who was 
lowered into a well one hundred 
and ten cubits, in my presence, and 
immediately drawn up, perspired 
copiously at every pore: untortu- 
nately I had no other means of try- 
ing the temperature. The oil is of 
adingy green, and odorous; it is 
used for lamps, and boiled with a 
little dammer (a resin of the coun- 
try),for paying the timbers of houses, 
and the bottoms of boats, &c. which 
it preserves from decay and vermin. 
Its medicinal properties known to 
the natives, cause it to be employed 
as a lotion in cutaneous eruptions, 
and as an embrocation iv bruises 
and rheumatic allections. ‘The mi- 
ners positively assured me, that no 
water ever percolates through the 
earthinto the wells, as has been 
supposed, 

» * * * 

“The average produce vfeach well 

per diem, they said was 300 viss, 
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or 1825lbs. avoirdupoise, and that 
the labourers earned upwards of 
eight ticals each per month. Each 
well is worked by four men, and 
their wages is regulated by the 
average produce of six days’ labour, 
of whica they have one-sixth, or its 
value, at the rate of one and a quar- 
ter ticals per hundred viss, the price 
of the oil at the wells. The proprie- 
tor has an option of paying their 
sixth in oil; but I understand he 
pays the value in money, No pro- 
visions are allowed to the oil draw- 
ers, but the proprietors supply the 
ropes, &c. and, lastly, the king’s 
duty is a tenth of the produce,” 

The author concludes by a calcu- 
lation on the best data at which 
he could arrive, that ** as there are 
520 wells registered by government 
the gross amount produce of the 
whole per annum,will be 56,940 viss, 
or 92,781 tons, 1,500Ibs. or 412,360 
hogsheads; worth at the wells, at 
one and a quarter ticals per hun- 
dred viss, 711,750 ticals, or 889,687} 
sicca rupees, 

‘** From the wells the oil is carried 
in small jars, by colliers or on carts, 
to the river, where it is delivered to 
the merchant, and exported, at two 
vicals per hundred viss; the value be- 
ing enhanced three-eighths by tie 
expence and risk of portage ; there- 
fore the gross value of profit to 
the country of the whole, deducting 
live per cent for wastage, may be 
Stated at 1,081,860 ticals, or 
1,367,325 sicca rupees per annum, 
yielding a direct revenue to the king 
of 136,232 sicca rupees per annum, 
and perhaps thrice as much more 
before it reaches the consumer ; be- 
sides the benefit the whole country 
must derive from the productive in- 
dustry called into action, by the 
constant employment of so large a 
capital on so gruffan article There 
were between seventy and eighty 
boats, average burthen sixty tons 
each, loading oil at the several 
wharls, and others constantly com- 
ing and going while I was there. A 
number of boats and men also find 
constant employment in providing 
the pots, &c. for the oil ; and the 
extent of this single branch of in- 
ternal! commerce, (for almost the 
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whole is consumed in the country,) 


will scrve to give some insight 
into the internal commerce and 
resources of the country. At the 


wells the price of the oil is seven 
anas seven pice, per 112ibs. aver- 
dupoise; at the port of Ranghong it 
is sold at the rate of three sicca ru- 
pees, three anas, and six pice, per 
112)bs. or per hogsheads of sixty- 
three gallons, (weighing 504lbs.) 
fourteen rupees, seven anas, nine 
pice, exclusive of the cask; or per 
Bengal bazaar maund, two ru- 
pees, five anas, eight pice; where- 
as the mustard seed and other veze- 
table oils sell, at Ranghong, at 
eleven rupees per bazaar maund. 

**To conclude, this oil is a genuine 
pretoleum, possessing all the pro- 
perties of coal-tar, being infact the 
self same thing; the only difference 
is, that nature claborates in the 
bowls of the earth that for the Burm- 
hans, for which European nations 
are obliged to the ingenuity of Lord 
Dundonald. 





VARIETIES. 


Chatterton. — The unfortonate 
Chatterton had written a political 
essay for “* the North Briton,” 
which opened with the flourish of 
** A spirited people freeing them- 
selves from insupportable slavery.” 
It was, however, though accepted, 
not printed, on account of the Lord 
Mayor’sdeath. The patriot thus cal- 
culated the death of his great patron: 
Lost byhis death in this essay, #1 11 6 
Gained in elegies, £2 2 0 
in essays, £3 3 0 
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Am glad he isdeadby £3 13 6 

“* Going your way,”—Paul Hefler- 
nap was a man of genius, notwith- 
standing the scurrility of Tom Davis, 
the bookseller, who did not dare 
while he lived to look uneivil/y at 
him. The eccentricity of Paul was 
remarkable ; he was always going 
your way. To try the experiment as 
far as it would go, a gentleman 
of his acquaintance, after treat- 
ing him with a good supper at the 
Bedford Cofiee House, took him 
by the hand, saying, ‘ Good 
night, Paul.”—* Stay,” says he, “1 
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am going your way.” “ His friend 
stepped onward, out of his own way, 
with Paul to Limehouse; when con. 
triving to amuse him with the cer. 
tain success of his tragedy, the “ He. 
roine of the Cave,” afterwards per- 
formed with xo success, he brought 
him to Carpenter’s Coffee House, 
in Covent Garden, at three o’clock 
in the moroing; where, after drivk- 
ing some coffee and punch, a new 
departure was taken, with, “* Good 
morning, Paul ; Tam going to the 
Blue Roar, in Holborn.”—** Well,” 
said Heffernan, ‘* That's in my 
way ;” and vpon leaving his friend 
at the gate, he took his leave a se- 
cond time, about five in the morn- 
ing, and afterwards walked Jeisure- 
ly home to his lodgings, in College 
Street, Westminster. 


, 


Animal Fidelity.—On the 8th of | 


February a cause was tried by the 
Court of Assize of Ain in France, in 
which the assassin of a man named 
Fleurot was condemned on evidence 
not unlike that of the famous Dog 
of -Montarzis. The circumstances 
were these. The wife of Fleurot way 
anxiously looking for the return of 
her husband, whose unusual ab- 
sence filled her with fear, when abont 
ten o'clock his dog arrived covered 
with wounds and stabs, especially 
in the belly, whence his bowels pro 
truded. He laid down his fore paws 
on his mistress, whined mournfully, 
and went to the door, as if inviting 
her to follow him. The woman 'in- 
stantly conceived that her husband 
had been murdered, and gave her- 
selfup to the guidance of the dog, 
which conducted her to the place 
where the crime had been commit- 
ted, andexpired. The next morning, 
the hat of Fleurot was found near 
the Rhone. The spot where he had 
had his last contest with the assas- 
sin was much trodden; the traces 
of men and of adog struggling, were 
evident; the rags with which the 
ground was strewed, bore testimony 
to the courage with which the dog 
had fought for his master ; and his 
wounds and death showed, that af- 
ter having defended him at the ex 
pense of his life, this faithful ani- 
wal employed his last moments in 
avenging hin, 
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HEAVEN.—A FRAGMENT. 


0 Heaven!—O beautiful and boundless 
sky! 

Upon whose breast stars and pale 
planets lie 

Uanumbered aud innumerable, ever 

Mocking with brightening eyes man’s 
vain endeavour ! 

Thou radiant wilderness, through which 
the moon 

Moveslike a spirit, without voice or tune 

Accompanied, or soug or choral shout, 

Save what the universal spheres send out 

For aye,—inandible, though vast and 
deep ! 

Thou world of worlds, within those 
arms the sun 

Awakens ; and, when his bright task is 
done, 

Like a reposing child, lies down to sleep 

’ 


Amongst thy golden bowers !— 


—O gentle Heaven ! 
Art thou indeed the home,—the happy 
shore, 
Where creatures wearied of this earth 
are driven,— 
Where Hate is not,—where Eavy cannot 
soar, 
Aud nought, save unimaginable Love, 
And tenderest Peace (a white and wing- 
ed dove), 
And beauty aud perennial bloom are seen, 
Aud angels, breathing in Elysian air 
Divinest miusic, and young shapes, more 
fair 
Than Houris pacing soft thro’ pathways 
ever green °— 
qnuneneennnnetees 
MARKS AND REMARKS, 
(Concluded frorn Page 316.) 


“ Bor to proceed :—Cain was a wicked 
man, 
Of gloomy mind, 
Most cruel and uvkined ; 
But Abel lived upon the shepherd » lan. 
D'ye mark me well? ** As well, zir, 
as | can.” 
“You know, Ben, Cain was wrathful, 
struck his brothe rs 
That blow was bad”—* Well, zir, I'l 
make another.” 
“ Another blow! you would not strike 
; your kiu ?"— 
“No,zir,l'd but another mark put in.” 
“ Mark, Beu! you mean the one on 
Cain first p laced, 
The stamp of blood, by which he was 
disgraced 





Buthow that mark was fix'd it isnot sai, 

It’s form and colour.”—** Zir, the co- 
lour's red.” 

** Well, Ben—it might be so—not bad- 
ly guess’d— 

Red is the a of blood, and so ex- 
press'd. 

But, now, proceed we further ; 

Aud, mark me, boy, we'll not discourse 
of murder ; 

We'll speak of Jacob—thus the story 
runs”"— 

** But pray, zir, pardon me,” said Ben, 
‘** Pray was not Joseph, one of Jacob’s 


Sons, 
Sold as a slave to [smelitish men ? 
“© Yes, boy, he was.”"—* Aye, so I thought 


)" 
a 


>” 


ye zee: 
But Jacob had a younger son than he.” — 
** He had—named Benjamin.” —* It was 
not 1."— 
“No, no—we'll talk of him, Ben, by 
and bye.”"— 
“Yes, zir, pray do; it always make 
me cry : 
It be so natural, like; and then each 
namie; 
My brotherJve, at home, andl the same: 
But eur two names were father’s choice, 
I know, 
And godmother would have it so.”"— 
*“* Well, Ben,” said -Glebe, “ so far 
you're right ; 
The facts you read you justly cite: 
But do you note the proper sense, 
And rightly mark the inference ? 
In French," cried Ben, “ I cannot 
mark in French.”— 
“ Boy, you my words from their true 
meaning wrench : 
"Tis wandering in the dark, 
Unless, deductively, the truth you mark; 
The moral should be clearly caught, 
Or futile all that’s read, or taught.”— 
“© Why all that’s red?” cried Ben, “ the 
red stuff here, 
And all mx mi ark s, I'm sure, are mortal 
c le ar. - 
‘How! stuf, Ben, stuff! call what is 
sacred stuil ? 
That is because you have not read 
enough.” — 
“ @h, ve more red,” cried Ben, “ red 
stuff’: but, stay 
As I was going, zir, to say, 
Young Benjamin, he took his brother's 
part, 
And I'd have done the same, with all my 
heart. 
Excuse me, zir, but when this tale I hear 
t somehow feel all-orerish and queer !"— 
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* Geod lad! it shows a soul of sensibi- 
lity.”"— 

“A Sense o' Billy, zir? 1 can’t make 
out 

What Billy Tee Sense you talk about.” — 

** A sense, Ben, of importance and uti- 
lity, 

One that will fertilize the mind's steri- 
lity. 

But, first, we'll speak of Jacob: mark 
me, now.”— 

©] do,” said Ben: ‘* but let me tell 
how 

I] like this story ; you so finely speak, 

I'd willinglykeep marking youa week." — 

*« Good boy! but, Ben, now listen, while 
I tell 

A circumstance that Jacob’s flock Le- 
fell : 

Hear what I say of Jacob—mark me 
well. 
He with his uncle Laban bad agreed 
That when the ewes did breed, 
Their lambs, if any spots or marks 
they'd got, 

Were streak'd or pied, should be as Ja- 
cob’s lot : 

So Jacob set peel’d wands before the 
the rams, 

And all the ewes yean’d parti-celoured 
lambs. 

Now that which Jacob did, such end in 
view, 

If such like wages, Ben, might be your 
due, 

You could make streaks" —“ Why, zir, 
and zo I do; 

Nor will I grumble at the pains I take.” — 

** Hold, Ben ; 1 fear you now some error 


make,.”— 

“TI cannot help it, zir; the mare jolts 
20, 

Some of my marks are queerish ones [| 
know.” — 


“ Queer warks! Remarks you mean : 
Ber:, put in Re.”— 

“ Well, marks or remarks, zir, the 
same to me.”— 

“Why yes, | own, Ben, your remarks 
are strange, 

And don’t exactly with my notions 
range, 

But when folks see the matter plain and 
clear” — 

* Lord, zir, the folks will see it, never 
fear.”"— 

« But mark me, Ben, you should reflec- 
tive ponder 

O'er all these things, for they excite our 
wonder.” — 

“ Sit still, zir, if you please, or I shall 
bluuder.”"— 

“* Well, Ben, mere b/under cau’t offend, 
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If faithfully you mark the end."— 
** |f they don’t suit you, 4ir, my marks 
Til mend.” — 
“ Mend! what inprove yourself? well, 
Ben, then do it; 
I won't the thought rebuff: 
That will suffice.”—* I'sn glad, zir, I've 
got throught it : 
I've had a tightish job on't sure 
enough.” 


Thus, as the old grey mare pursued her 


trot, 

Both chatted on till nearly home they'd 
got: 

E’en so Emanuel would have talk'd till 
dark, 


And at each sentence would have said, 
** Ben, mark !” 


But now alighting at the parson’s door, 
* Before you Ben, mark,” said 
Glebe, “* once more.”"— 
** 7 will,” Ben answered, “ if not marks 
enough, 
But stay till L run home and fetch more 
stuff: 
You see I’ve scarcely any in my pan, 
Yet, zir, I will oblige you if J can; 
There’s yet sufficient, if you'll be zo 
kind 
To turn your coat afore, 
For | have made so many marks behind 
There’s not a jot of room for one mark 
more,” — 
* Eh! what?” Emanuel cried, “ good 
lord! good lack! 
And have you with your ruddle mark’d 
my back ? 
No, no, it cannot be: 
Yet, let me see— 
Zounds! yes! ‘tis absolutely so! 
A pretty fellow, with your criss cross row! 
Begone, you dunce! you blundering 
booby, go,"— 
** Dear, dear!” Ben coolly said, 
(And scratched his head,) 
** Why call me dunce, or scold ime ? 
I've only mark'’d your Revereuce, as 
you told me. 
1'ze a poor lad, zir, of the parish stock, 
And you the faithful shepherd of the 
flock : 
I thought, d’ye zee, when you did Scrip- 
ture quote, Z 
In honour of those shepherds there of 
note, 
You'd like the shepherd's mark upon 
your coat.” — 
* Pshaw! dunderhead !" exclaimed the 
priest, ** be mute, 
You've by your marking spoil’d my Sun- 
day suit.” 
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